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seller and Caldwell, Taylor. Let Love Come Last. Scribners. 
ting herp Aug. 1, 1949. 408p. $3.00. 
_. $The author of Dynasty of Death, This Side of Innocence, 
ormick, fond nine other published novels, adds one to make a 
a round dozen which will not disappoint her considerable 
| following. I might describe this latest addition to Mrs. 
Caldwell’s works as another routine story of anguished 
love among the mansion-Set of the Gaslight-and-Buggy 
Era; but it is redeemed by a sincere effort to establish a 
| moral thesis: that a selfish and too-indulgent love can 
IIb sap the lives of those it is lavished on; and, more specifi- 
9. IIb cally, that the lives of children are warped if they are not 
. Ila taught discipline and self-control, and their spoiling 
I Ik wreaks its havoc on the parents’ lives as well. 
— Th Ursula Wende was twenty-eight when her professor-father 
IV ‘died, leaving her alone in a charming smail house, with 
Fsome acres of undeveloped land, eight thousand dollars 
in the bank and a lot of heirloom furniture and bric-a-brac. 
She prided herself on her common sense, independence, 
and talent for dressmaking; half-resigned to spinsterhood, 
she had accepted a teaching post in a school for young 
ladies. Then, one March evening, a brusque, imperious 
stranger knocked at her door, insisting that she sell her 
fifteen acres of wooded land to him at once, for on it he 
‘planned to build himself a house, then find a wife to put 
Fin it. Half-repelled, half-fascinated, Ursula fell in love 
with this William Prescott, in spite of his reputation as a 
Fruthless entrepreneur. He was already wealthy; would be 
| wealthier. She even realized that he resented from the 
h first her poise and refinement and his loving her. He had 
adopted an abandoned child, named Oliver, and doted 
fon him. But when he had married Ursula and installed 
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her in the enormous, ugly mansion he had built and fur- 
nished, and his own children were born, Oliver was given 
less and less attention, less affection; though he most de- 
served it for his loyalty. All William Prescott’s indulgent 
love was poured upon the dissimilar twins, Matthew and 
Thomas, and on the unruly girls, Julia and Barbara. 
Nothing was to be denied these worshipped rights; they 
were to be granted every wish. They grew up wildly 
selfish, boorish, each in his or her own way; and only 
despised and hated their fondly foolish father. Ursula 
had tried at first to exercise some discipline; but could 
not continue in opposition to her beloved William’s wan- 
ton indulgence, angry insistence on his way. She resigned 
herself to trying to protect the man she loved more than 
her children, and to help him take pride in them, prevent 
him knowing how they preyed on him with thankless 
cunning. 


In hewing his fortune, through speculation in lumber and 
in building up a huge business in his name, William Pres- 
cott had helped to ruin a former employer, Chauncey 
Arnold; then, years later, took this worsted rival’s sole 
surviving child, Eugene, into his office and, though in- 
stinctively he feared and distrusted him, made this Eugene 
his closest aide. Eugene, however, had been an alarm- 
ingly, (and incredibly), precocious child, cold and cal- 
culating and astute in business. He had planned to ruin 
William Prescott eventually, not out of revenge so much 
as sheerly to wrest power for himself. He is foiled, while 
William—old and tragically aware at last of his failure 
as a father—lies dying. And it is Oliver, the faithful 
adopted son of William, who discovers he is actually an 
illegitimate brother of Eugene, who wins the day. 
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70 Caldwell — Steen — Sinclair Best SELLE 


Mrs. Caldwell is least convincing in her intricate descrip- and Johnny was redispatched as a newspaper reportel a * 
tions of the intricacies of finance, although she shows she Just before his departure he became aware of Emily! it 
knows a great deal of what she writes about; particularly foolishness. Despondent, he drank himself into a terribjj oe we 
weak is the elaborately contrived counterplot by which state and was succored by Polly Bowling, daughter of; te d 
Oliver succeeds in thwarting Gene. But she understands tenant farmer of Guerdon. In honor bound, Johny tn 
a great deal of psychology and there is much shrewd ob- married her the next day and was off to the war, leaving 4 Mos 
servation under all the furbelows and fustian of her set- the future of his expected heir in the hands of his rd Fi ‘eage 
ting. She has something to say, and says it; and she luctant brothers. (Dorset, incidentally, had frequent a 

writes English with a skill and a respect for her medium. kissed Polly behind the barn.) Shortly after, Polly ra gout 3 
The pages are close printed, making this satisfactory ham- away to London, entered the music-hall profession, we - ies 
mock reading for those who read in hammocks or in delivered of a girl, and went on, it is hinted, to stardog} seen: 


modern substitutes therefor. on the stage. Johnny, on the Coast, forsook his reportin hon CO 

R. F. Grady, S.J., Ph.D., assignment to lend his experience of the natives to th ieen th 

University of Scranton Queen’s army. In the depths of the warring jungle, th Sacharit 

Face that had haunted him from the time of the witch} is 

curse forced him to kill himself. At the time he was ak ees 

Steen, Marguerite. Twilight on the Floods. Double- suffering from fever. “sina 

day. July 29, 1949. 782p. $3.95. Obviously, the reader who has missed the earlier conf jp 2 s:co 


panion volume to this is most fortunate if this ome if pact for 
superior. The good fortune remains, however, even simular 
this, like many sequels, falls short of the original. Ford ,,, o 
the original is better it can be so only in the merits of thi happen 
particular genre, and those merits are literary flaws. x fone 


A suggestion has recently been made that certain types 
of best-seller fiction may suitably be employed as protec- 
tive padding in armored vehicles. If it can be done, 
Twilight on the Floods, all 782 pages of it, should speedily 
be consigned to that use. Stripped of all but its major 
motivations, such as they are, this chronicle takes up the In the attempt to combine The Forsyte Saga with An} diabolic: 
fortunes of the descendants of Matt (The Sun Is My thony Adverse, the author has skillfully blended thy is the re 
Undoing) Flood at Bristol in 1891. Hercules (III) Flood, poorest features of each. There are no characters in the like the 
-known as Dromore, then maintained a parasitic estate at novel whatsoever. Motivation is poor or non-existen} This apr 
Guerdon, feeding on the commercial profits of his brother The hero is apparently regarded as a hero, yet he dog but in ti 
Harcourt who operated the trading establishment in town. very little and is successful at practically nothing. Alon) zenty is « 
At Guerdon live Dromore, his sister Vickie, his wife with the others in the book, he is as stereotyped as th tional ac 
Selina, sons Dorset, Gilbert, and Johnny, daughter Mi- style is stilted. If any suspicion attaches itself to th¥ tion shor 
randa, uncle Quentin, and mother Harriet. (From the productive genius of this novel it is that automatic Wrif tion to 1 
lineup can be inferred the complexities of plot that will ing has brought forth its masterpiece. Every cliché, eve® written: 
be attempted.) cheap mannerism of style, will be found here, fused in} those wh 
vast triumph of triteness. The public for the swas} Americai 
buckling romance will be disappointed for the novel ¥ Otto in | 
he had his first taste of the Gold Coast, which had been absolutely devoid of narrative interest. The more seriog did not 
bound up with the earlier, slaving, days of his family, and reader will be horrified by the execrable writing. | Cardinal 


which was finally to prove his undoing. On his return Will be? Let us hope not. The ounce of prevention lig both hav 
to England, unable to adjust himself to the social life at in keeping, when tempted to purchase, the pound in th With th 


Johnny became the blacksheep by running off to sea as a 
cabin-boy at the age of fourteen. During this adventure 


Guerdon, he was taken into Harcourt’s business as a clerk. pocket. } Tecomme 

Youthful romanticism made him the devoted slave of Clinton J. Maguire, — | “Matic fre 

Miss Emily Temple, a beautiful, sometime visitor to the Brooklyn, New York 

estate, but his worship was of the silent sort and Emily’s  « 2 

preference went ultimately, if almost as silently, to the 

dashing heir, Dorset. (Given her mentality she should Sinclair, Upton. O Shepherd, Speak! Viking. Ju 

have known better, but that Dorset had a way with 22, 1949. 629p. $3.50. wah 
iam: 


women, and Emily had a wild streak in her somewhere.) This is the tenth diluted dose of history a la Sinclair, ton Mig 


After seven years at the company office, Johnny Flood tenth, and, praise be, possibly the last, installment in ty - 
was sent by his gruffly sympathetic uncle back to the Gold adventures of Lanny Budd, wealthy playboy, gentlema ‘T™ 19] 


Coast on a vaguely business mission, chiefly to keep his socialist and art expert, who poses as a Nazi sympathix4 can mage 


eyes and ears open in order to discover why British trade but is, in reality, a confidential agent for FDR, using hf hunting, | 
with the colony was faltering. Johnny soon became in- contacts among the great and near-great of Europe § *2€ town 
volved with illicit arms traffickers, and, because of his gather information for the wartime president. The prev and 
innocent mishandling of the matter, was entrusted by the ous career of Lanny Budd as Sinclair has covered it duced W 
District Commissioner with a confidential mission to the almost five thousand preceding pages is far too involvé eer 

in re 


interior. The net result of this journey was a bout of for any other type of resumé. fh 4 
the outdo: 


— and a curse placed on him by a witch. Back to The present installment opens in 1944 and closes in 1% for gtory- 
england he went. covering the closing days of both wars, the advent of tf loca] re 
During his absence Dorset had sported with the fair Emily atomic age and the gradual dawning of the realizatilf readers fe 
but withdrawn his favor. Overcome by the memory of that military victory does not necessarily bring peace § decided Vv 
her love for Dorsét, Emily fell in love with his married justice to the world. Lanny goes through the Battle § collection 
uncle-rake, Roan Flood, who fled with her to the Con- the Bulge, as an art expert participates in the recovery § deserves ¢ 
tinent, forsaking all. War broke out on the Gold Coast objets d’arte from Nazi looters, helps to uncover 
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| With these corrections in mind, 


72 Williams 


from Cardinal Mindszenty in short order. His public 
addresses and pastoral letters forthrightly condemned 
Communist intrigue and conspiracy. The Communists 
soon realized that they could not fool the cardinal with 
their double-talk about demo neracy. The primate opposed 
all forms of totalitarianism, whether originating in Berlin 
or Moscow. For a whole year his arrest was planned 
down to the very least details. He was warned that the 
only solution was to flee into exile. But the shepherd 
would not abandon his flock. “He chose the martyrdom 
of complete abasement. He chose to show the world the 
inevitable state of a champion of freedom behind the 
Jron Curtain. He chose to demonstrate to all of us how 
even the strongest man becomes putty under the skilled 
barbarity of Bolshevik tyrants. This he decided was the 
greatest service he could render.” 

You have already read the official version of his trial last 
February. Fabian tells how the Communists broke down 
the strong-willed Mindszenty by questioning him without 
rest for 82 hours until he co llapsed. He was revived with 
stimulant pills which left him with that drawn, strained 
look of the officially released trial pictures. If this can 
happen to a lion of courage ‘like Mindszenty, what will be 
the fate of the ordinary citizens of democracy when the 
diabolical totalitarians assume power in our midst? That 
is the really terrifying message of this book which reads 
like the early acts of the martyrs. 

This appears to be a reliable account of the cardinal’s life; 
but in two instances at least Homer nods. Once Minds- 
zenty is quoted as promoting “the deepening of the tradi- 
tional adoration of the Virgin” whereas the real transla- 
tion should read “the deepening of the traditional devo- 
ion to the Blessed Virgin”. Elsewhere the author has 
written: “Actually, it has been stated unequivocally by 
those who were close to Cardinal Mindszenty during his 
American trip that at the time of his supposed visit with 
Otto in Chicago he was actually in Ottawa and that he 
did not go to Chicago at all.” He certainly did visit 
Cardinal Stritch in Chicago during his American trip but 
both have denied that there was any meeting with Otto. 
this book is warmly 
recommended to all Americans who treasure their demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Harry C. Koenig, 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 


Mundelein, Illinois 


Fraternity Village. Hough- 


July 12, 1949. 336p. $3.00. 

From 1919 to 1940 Ben Ames Williams wrote for Ameri- 
can magazines about one hundred stories based on his 
Bhunting, fishing, and visiting around Searsmount, Maine. 
§ The town was renamed Fraternity for the fictional recrea- 
tion, and the farmer named Bert McCorrison who intro- 
duced Williams to the region was developed as a central 


S character under the alias of Chet McAusland. The two 


men in real life became intimates who shared a love for 


J the outdoors, affection for humanity, and instinctive genius 


for story- telling. These qualities, as well as the rural 
local color, were admirably caught by the series, and 
readers felt an inevitable regret when McCorrison’s death 
Hey Williams to discontinue the stories. The present 


collection is a means of preserving sixteen of them and 
deserves the welcome accorded good friends long absent. 


Best SELLERS 


The book opens with the first Fraternity story written, 
“Another Man’s Poison”, an adventure in which Andy 
Wattles proves his devotion to his job by capturing two 
escaped convicts who have stolen his delivery of food. It 
closes with the last one written, “Road Discontinued”, a 
romance developing a theme of disparate social back- 
grounds. Beth Patten, who see Fraternity and Nikky 
Karonen only on summer vacations, learns too late that 
happiness lies in simple things; by then she has lost Nikky 
Kit Winston, a homespun product, and must resign 
herself to marriage with her father’s office boy. Between 
these two lie many types and kinds of stories that both 
demonstrate the growing sureness of Williams’ technique 
and provide a delightful excursion into homely, rural life 
that is as authentic as it is wholesome. There are stories 
of character and stories of plot, stories developing a mood 
and stories built to a surprise ending. Some are told by 
Williams himself in the first person, some by dialogue 
around the stove in Will Bissell’s corner grocery and post 
office, some by local raconteurs, and some as straight nar- 
rative. Two are dog stories with a feeling and knowledge 
that will endear them surely to any lover of a well-trained 
hunting hound. “My Grandmother’s Leg” is a sample of 
the “long short story” and develops a gripping adventure 
vorthy of Long John Silver. 
Plot, however, is not Williams’ forte; “Fiddling Fool’ and 
“Lazy Bones”, for instance, strain credibility by denoue- 
ments that bring sudden wealth through unrealized pos- 
sessions—a Stradivarius and rare postage stamps—but suc- 
ceed none the less by reason of sharing the supreme talent 
for character portraiture evident throughout the collec- 
tion. Among the best are the four in which Chet is the 
chief character. We meet him as a bachelor with his dog 
Job, follow him through a happy marriage with Mary 
Thurman, to his death at 71. This group concludes with 
“Chet McAusland of Fraternity”, already well on its way 
to becoming a classic of its sort. This is not really a story 
but a character sketch done by reminiscence about the 
best man in town to stow a load of hay, tell a story, train 
a dog, find the best trout spots, predict the action of a 
moose, or solve a problem in living by simple wisdom and 
deep charity. One can forgive the sentiment that fea- 
tures the piece. 
Occasionally violence enters the pages. “The Ax,” as an 
example, reports the splitting of Lute Jeffers’ skull as 
God’s punishment for years of bullying his wife Annie. 
Jim Saladin theorizes the death into accidental suicide; 
but Annie’s brother Jodie has sought an obsessive re- 
venge, and the conclusion leaves the suspicion that Jodie 
was the agent: the choice is between a providential acci- 
dent and a murder sympathized into justification. But in 
general the pervading mood is the calm of the woods and 
marshes and farms, and the interest lies in escape from 
the pathology of modern life into the quiet humor, whim- 
sical personality, and rudimentary values of the rolling 
hills. In the world of recent fiction it is an achievement 
in itself to have shown that a book of sustained interest 
can be written without profanity, obscenity, or a solitary 
sexual abnormality. The problem of Jodie would be the 
only one that might call for an adult viewpoint. One 
finishes the book with the wish that more than the sixteen 
stories here given might be rescued from the library files. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


| 
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amazing lack of progress by German physicists in the 
search for the atomic bomb, attends the Yalta conference 
where Roosevelt made too many concessions, is present 
at the President’s death in Warm Springs, at Los Alamos 
for the first atomic bomb explosion, at Nurnberg where 
his evidence plays a heavy role in the conviction of Goer- 
ing, and, finally, is sent by Truman as a personal emissary 
to Stalin in an attempt to gain understanding and co-oper- 
ation in the quest for world peace. He fails to obtain 
any commitment from the Soviet dictator and, at this 
point, Sinclair is forced to abandon his smug dogmatism 
and to admit that, in common with the rest of us, he does 
not fully understand the Russian enigma and can only 
counsel against the danger he thinks they represent. 


The major part of the story, however, is devoted to 
Lanny’s efforts to advance the cause of world peace. 
Roosevelt’s death liberates him from the role of con- 
fidential agent until Truman summons him a year later; 
war’s end frees an assimilated colonel from army duty; he 
has time to deal with the bequest of a million dollars 
from an old friend to be used in bringing peace to the 
world. Four people are associated in the performance of 
this task — Lanny himself, his wife, the former Laurel 
Creston, an anti-Nazi novelist, his boyhood friend, Rick, 
otherwise the English baronet Sir Eric Vivian Pomeroy- 
Nielson, a Socialist playwright and newspaperman and 
the latter’s wife, Nina. The four investigate all educa- 
tional media thoroughly and then set up an interlocking 
program called the American Peace Program. Rick is in 
charge of a writers’ bureau which solicits the work of 
liberal authors and sells when it can through a newspaper 
syndicate; Lanny, Laurel and Nina set up a weekly radio 
program on which leading celebrities express their views 
which are then reprinted in a four-page weekly newspaper 
mailed to subscribers at cost. They regard the causes of 
war as economic slavery, superstition and uncontrolled 
human reproduction. Their answers are co-operative 
socialization of production, education and birth control. 
The popularity of their efforts spreads but results are un- 
certain at story’s end. Mr. Sinclair cleans up a few odds 
and ends from the series such as merging his spiritualism 
and cosmic soul with Dr. Rhine’s parapsychology to give 
some uncertain extra-natural force or entity. Incident- 
ally, he cannot resist the temptation to the obvious by 
dragging FDR into a posthumous appearance via the 
usual seance. 


O Shepherd, Speak! is the same journalistic history in 
novel form as its predecessors—generalized, incomplete, 
over-simplified and colored to fit Sinclair’s personal theses. 
Sinclair is the typical Socialist—uncertainly anti-religious, 
vehemently and virulently anti-Catholic and anti-clerical. 
To him the Catholic hierarchy is one of the major evils 
in the world and when he is confronted with undeniable 
objective fact such as the heroism of Catholic priests in 
Nazi concentration camps he brushes it off with the state- 
ment that their religion and way of life prepared them 
for that sort of thing anyhow. Rather a clinching bit of 
evidence against his position if he would only stop to 
consider its full implications instead of treating it as 
mere psychological conditioning. His future program is 
uncertain politically save that the people will recognize 
their leader when he arises; economically, he wishes to 
replace capitalism with some uncertain sort of co-opera- 
tive socialism; the supernatural, if it exists, will be clari- 
fied by such scientific experimentation as that of Rhine. 


Fabian 
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Above all things 
the panacea for all social and economic ills, charging thar 
the majority of the Catholic laity already practice it. On| 
the basis that it advocates this evil explicitly, is neither! 
thorough nor correctly interpreted history and is mislead. 
ing propaganda the book does not seem suitable for any] 
class of reader. Should the recent Papal decree against] 
Communist writings apply also to those advocating So 
cialism then this book either falls or comes rd eel 
close to falling under that ban. The same would appl 
to all other books in the Lanny Budd series. 1 
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Cardinal Mindszenty; the Story of a 
July il, 1949. 


Fabian, Bela. 
Modern Martyr. 
S205 

The Communist trial and condemnation of Cardinal 
Mindszenty has awakened a world-wide interest in the 
primate of Hungary. This is the first full-bodied biog 
raphy in English of the man who became “Enemy Num. 
ber One” of the Communist regime in Budapest. It has 
been written by a Jew, Dr. Bela Fabian, who has been : 
lawyer, soldier and journalist, a member of the Hungarian 
Parliament, president of the Independent Democratic 
Party, and now a member of the Hungarian Government 
in exile. 

The cardinal’s beginnings were humble because he stem: 
from a family of Catholic farmers by the name of Pehm, 
from whom he imbibed a love for the land and for the 
Catholic religion. His strong devotion to the Catholic 
Church led him to the altar but as a priest he has never 
forgotten the problems of his people —the Catholic 
farmers of Hungary. Early in his priestly ministry, shortly 
after the First World War, he experienced the ephemera} jn effect 
but terroristic coup of the Communist, Bela Kun. With} deliveries 
his bishop he went to jail for his devotion to democratic} With on 
freedoms. } Germans 
Because Bela Kun was a Jew, a wave of anti-Semitism) are repair 
swept over the country after the collapse of his govern} history of 
ment but Mindszenty was as strong in his condemnation} operation. 
of anti-Semitism as he was in his reprobation of Com dangerous 
munism. Later during the Nazi occupation of Hungan} us to ban! 
he had the Christian fortitude to telegraph Hitler pro} opinion, 1 
testing the slaughter of the Jews in Yugoslavia. Shortly the Unite 
after the Nazis instituted a campaign to induce Hun} anyone, e 
garians of German descent to discard their Hungaria nation cat 
names and resume their old German names, Mindszenty ! such a 
still known as Joseph Pehm, expressed his defiance of ment, anc 
their movement by dropping the name of Pehm an) of anyone 
adopting the Hungarian name of his native village} Mrs. Utle 
Though he had been consecrated Bishop of Veszprem, hi not only i i 
opposition to the totalitarian tactics of the Nazis con} and in Cl 
tinued. As a result he was arrested, left his episcope have stoo 
residence clad in his pontifical vestments, refused to rid} not be sai 
in a car and walked in solemn ecclesiastical processiot} volume, \ 
all the way to the prison. Vengeanc. 
His release came only after the Nazis evacuated Hungary} Against I 
When Cardinal Justinian Seredi died in 1945, who wa ) Germany’ 
his successor as Archbishop of Esztergom, the primati@ | result of s 
see, but Mindszenty. In 1946 the Communists tried t) 8 admitte 
prevent his journey to Rome for the reception of the re} % good re 
hat but public pressure was so vehement that he wa} Unfortune 
finally flown there in an American plane. 
It was when the Communists started their campaigi 
against the Catholic schools in Hungary that they heat 
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iSmith, Dorothy Evelyn. My Lamp is Bright. Dut- 


ton. July 27,1949. 378p. $3.00. 


Mrs. Smith has written a leisurely, old-timey novel about 
a wholesome young lady of the antimacassar and plush 
period in England. Christine Bentley is the heroine’s 
name, and she is presumably telling her own story, which 
to be brief about it, (though Mrs. Smith is not), tells how 
she loved a handsome yeung man, all tweedy and brown, 
but married money instead; but of course never forgot, 
and when after sufficient pages husband Charles is re- 
moved, the happy ending is only a little way off; and love 
returns to a countryside cottage where the little lamp 
(one of Christine’s childhood treasures) is burning with 
a steady light like her love for Johnny Weatherhead, who 
of course is free and loves Christine. Though it is an 
old-fashioned novel, it is refreshingly wholesome and free 
of psychoses and aberrations. What if it is sentimental— 
there’s a place for the sentimental novel, too. I can 
recommend it as a gift for any female relative, and one 
you won’t have to apologize for. What’s more, she will 
probably love it. 


~ 


Utley, Freda. The High Cost of Vengeance. Henry 


Regnery Co. June 15, 1949. 310p. $3.50. 


Woud you like to read an analysis of our utterly insane 
foreign policy, with emphasis upon its German phases? 
Possibly there is no reason why you should even think 
about Germany. However, you should at least realize 
that every American, except those who have taken refuge 
in jails and poorhouses, is being “forced to feed, clothe, 
educate and support the population of Germany, so that 
in effect he is footing the bill on all German reparation 
deliveries, including those going to Communist countries”. 
With one hand we are destroying the capacity of the 


}Germans to support themselves, and with the other we 
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are repairing the damage with dollars. Surely in all the 
history of man a more insane policy was never put into 
operation. Not only is it insane, but it is so expensive and 
dangerous that Mrs. Utley is convinced that it is leading 
us to bankruptcy and war. The only beneficiaries, in her 
opinion, will be the Communists, who are hoping that 
the United States will eventually bankrupt itself. How 
anyone, even a politician, can honestly believe that this 
nation can allocate over forty billions of dollars each year 
to such a non-productive agency as the federal govern- 
ment, and expect to survive is beyond the comprehension 
of anyone who still lives realistically. 

Mrs. Utley, an English born American citizen has lived 
not only in Britain and in this country, but also in Russia 
and in China. Her earlier books on Russia and on Japan 
have stood the test of time very well, something that can- 
not be said for every book on current affairs. This latest 
volume, with such chapters as “The Material Cost of 
Vengeance”, “Nuremberg Judgments”, “Our Crimes 
Against Humanity”, “Our Un-American Activities in 
Germany”, and “How Not to Teach Democracy” is the 
result of several months of investigation in Germany. It 
is admittedly not a comforting book, but there seems to 
€ good reason that it may be as true as it is unpalatable. 
Unfortunately those who are directing our foreign policy 
seem to know no history. A man who does not know 


history is like a man with no memory; he keeps on re- 
peating the same mistakes because he has no recollection 
of injuries associated with unwise actions. 


Mrs. Utley 
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believes that the victorious Allies are again, as after World 
War I, “making it impossible for the Germans to place 
their faith in democracy and justice, since they find justice 
denied and democracy mocked by the occuping powers”. 
Germany has been torn apart physically; she has been 
deprived of the power of self-support; the victors have not 
egreed upon a peace treaty; it is quite possible that we 
may succeed in giving Stalin control of all Europe. 


The author makes it understandable why many Germans 
supported Hitler. Concessions denied the Weimar Re- 
public were granted to Hitler, such as the union with 
Austria and also the right to re-arm. The Germans gave 
up freedom for security. However, we must recall that 
perhaps as many as half a million non-Jewish Germans 
were placed in concentration camps because of their op- 
position to Hitler, so there was not the unanimity in Ger- 
many that has often been supposed. Mrs. Utley is very 
critical of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policy toward Germany. 
She writes: “It was also the Democratic President of the 
United States who sponsored the Morgenthau Plan for 
the death by starvation of millions of Germans.” Among 
the author’s other charges are these: that instead of act- 
ing according to Christian and democratic principles, we 
disregarded the Atlantic Charier and copied from the 
Nazis in disregarding international law; that we disre- 
garded the Hague and Geneva Conventions; that we in- 
stalled German Communists in places of power in Ger- 
many; that for three years after the Germans had sur- 
rendered unconditionally we kept them on rations similar 
to those served in Nazi concentration camps; that we 
forbade the Germans to criticize in any way the Soviet 
Union or to complain of inhuman treatment by Russians. 
She finds no justice in the Nuremberg trials; she believes 
Germany is being dismantled industrially largely because 
English industries wish no German competition; she be- 
lieves the present policy will surrender Europe to Russia 
and will bankrupt this nation. This is an excellent book 
to read if you happen to have any interest in the future. 
If you haven’t, just label it as propaganda and do not 


bother with it. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


PULITZER PRIZE NOVEL — 1949 
Cozzens, James Gould. Guard of Honor. Harcourt, 
Brace. Sept. 1948. 631p. $3.50. 


Hailed by many as the best American novel of 1948, 
Guard of Honor has now been selected 1949 Pulitzer Prize 
Novel. Mr. Cozzens writes with the eye of a meticulous 
observer in clear, flowing prose; with great skill he dis- 
tinguishes between theory and practice in the observance 
or racial tolerance; he visualizes the almost insurmountable 
obstacles born of Army red tape, human bungling, and 
chance; his characterizations are eloquent portrayals of 
tyes of men and (a few) women at their best and at their 
worst but, for all, the author holds an equally disinter- 
ested balance of judgment that illuminates as the reader 
is allowed to draw conclusions. There is no sentimentality 
about Guard of Honor; it is strictly factual. 


The author takes three days, a Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday in September, 1943, for his time. His locale 
is an Army airbase in Ocanara, Florida; his cast, numerous 
Army personnel and the few civilians connected with 
them by personal or business ties. His theme might 
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have been lost in the vastness of its telling but, sum- 
marized, it is simply a study of how a war is waged on the 
home front, of the difficulties to be encountered in main- 
tenance of even, at times, a semblance of organization as 
protocol, orders and counter-orders are obeyed; it uncovers 
the brand of diplemacy employed to convince a small 
body of black men of the futility of opposition to the in- 
herent prejudice against them of too many in a greater 
number of whites. 


The ultimate centre of this jig-saw puzzle cf a book is 
General Bus Beale. Beale as combat flyer has been 
through Bataan and the North African campaign and is 
being saved for the Japanese offensive. The ostentations 
of Army life have little attraction for him. Lieutenant 
Colonel Benny Carricker, dare-devil hero of the air, and 
now the General’s pilot, holds a high place in Beale’s 
esteem. Benny can do no wrong. When the General in 
an AT-7 with Benny at the controls is accidentally pre- 
vented from landing on his assigned runway by a B-26 
flying in ahead, the crew of the latter is ordered held at 
Operations. On landing, a furious Benny swings at the 
pilot and it isn’t until he has done so that he or the sur- 
prised witnesses note that the victim and his companions 
are newly arrived Negro airmen. Not even Benny can 
get away with this and he is placed under house arrest. 


From the above incident Cozzens develops his main theme. 
The colored personnel, properly indignant, organize to de- 
clare their rights not as a minority group, but as soldiers 
of an Army that theoretically subscribes to no racial bias. 
When a local newspaper columnist learns of the affair, 
Ocanara airbase becomes a hive of disorganized activity 
until, aided by time, fate and some individual initiative, 
the matter is hushed up and order restored. Re-estab- 
lishment of the latter is ably prevented by old, regular 
Army Colonel Mowbray’s childishly kind proposal that 
General Beale’s birthday be celebrated with a good, old- 
fashioned parade and sham aitack on the field. Chief 
picker-up is Colonel Norman (“Judge”) Ross, Beale’s 
right hand man. The value of his civilian experience on 
the bench is recognized as he administers, issues orders 
and keeps Beale on even keel. Complications multiply 
when colored reporter James, fully accredited by Wash- 
ington, is refused permission to interview the Negro air- 
men. Awarding of the DFC to Lieutenant Willis, the 
pilot hospitalized by Carricker’s blow, as well as the un- 
expected appearance of his father who, being black is 
suspect, presents further entanglements. 


Apart from all this, life at the Oleander Towers, where 
Captains Nathaniel Hicks, Clarence Duchemin and Don 
Andrews dwell, is not neglected. Duchemin, ever the 
Lothario, provides low comedy on all occasions. An- 
drews, naive mathematical wizard, expects two and two 
to always make four; the inequalities and injustices of the 
world are beyond his comprehension. Nat Hicks, the 
steady, easy-going, above-average type, has only a friendly 
interest in Lieutenant Amanda Turck whose self-conscious 
shyness puzzles him. Suspecting her marriage to be its 
cause, he encourages her to talk about it and the divorce 
that followed. This furnishes opportunity for the use of 
the homo-sexual angle in her description of life as the 
wife of an unscrupulous medical student. Sex suppression 
has, evidently, made of Amanda the stiff, shy, formal 
creature Hicks finds her to be. Her tears and isolation 
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make him generous. For the first time he betrays hi 
absent wife. 

Religious bias is noi treated here but the Catholic attitud 
toward birth control is singled out by Captain Andrey 
(p. 350) for mention as he relates how his wife, alread 
warned against it, conceives on the advice of a Catholif 
doctor, and loses the child. Andrews admits that as; 
Catholic the physician had to counsel in this wise, by 
he wonders why any doctor would advise a person to dj 
something he knew would very likely kill her. Hicks iJ 
neither competent nor inclined to argue the point. Thg 
Army stresses non-denominationalism and Guard q 
Honor is very much in the Army pattern because this # 
so. But awareness of Christianity is amply evident in tht 
copious display of oaths and epithets resorted to as M 
Cozzens outfits his characters verbally. Attention is draw 
to the inability of medical personnel to conduct physics 
examinations of WAC’s in a morally competent manne 
without supervision. 


The visible gesture of respect shown as a deceased soldi 
is interred is in the guard of honor that accompanies th: 
corpse to the grave. Measured in terms of the man’s tru 
service, its presence may te paradoxical, but it satisfieJ 
the need of the living to respect the idea of devotion ti 
duty. The title, then, symbolizes the mental conspirag 
between comrades-in-arms to preserve an honorable ané 
respectable facade as individuals, to each other, and col 
lectively, to the public, in spite of inner strife. 


Er 


It is impossible to list the countless evidence of coarsenes 
and vulgarity. Heroes are bereft of all refinements and 
restraints in speech and, while the author has not written 
to place alluring emphasis on incidents perforce immoral 
and does not do so, his is not the fare for impressionabkf MacInne 


minds. But, disregarding these limitations, constructionf Brown. 
style and purpose combine with finesse to make Guard Of | rememb 
Honor a performance of public service from which adulf author of 
readers should learn a great deal. which cc 
Rosemary McCormick, } Austria t! 
owed it \ 
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